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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

Vol. II. No. 8. 

I.— ON THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES. 1 

The fragments of the Greek Tragedians, in spite of the excellence 
of Nauck's edition (Leipzig, 1856), can scarcely be said to be 
known as well as their intrinsic interest merits. Yet very consider- 
able contributions have been made to the explanation and appre- 
ciation of them since that time. I may mention my own paper in 
the Cambridge Journal of Philology IV, pp. 251 foil., which seems 
to have escaped the notice both of Cobet and Pappogeorgios, as 
well as those of Hense and Herwerden, the latter of which is only 
known to me through the quotations of the great Leyden scholar. 
Madvig's remarks on the same subject will be found in vol. I of the 
Miscellanea Critica. 

Prof. Campbell is, we believe, the first who has given a running 
exegesis on the fragments of Sophocles. This is useful and, with- 
out the help of the passages in which the fr. happens to be quoted, 
indispensable. He has attempted, so far as was possible, to 
imagine the circumstances under which the fr. was supposed to be 
spoken, and in several cases we have found his remarks illuminative. 
He has also given a good many translations. From many of these 

1 De nonnullis fragmentis Tragicorum. Cobet Collectanea Critica, pp. 185- 
237. Leyden, 1878. 

KpiTuta. ml 'Ep[ir?v£VTiKa ug to. cnroorrdafiaTa tuv '~&XkifviM> Tpaytnuv noiriruv 
biib Tllrpov N. liaTrrroytapyiov, Leipzig, Teubner. 1S80. 

The Fragments of Sophocles. In vol. II of Campbell's Sophocles. Oxford, 
1 881. 
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we cannot help expressing our dissent. Speaking generally, we 
may say that it is impossible for the student to judge adequately of 
the meaning of these isolated pieces of verse without consulting 
perpetually the work of Nauck, who quotes at length the context 
of each. 

Of Cobet's contribution to the subject, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that, in spite of valuable remarks here and there, it 
is hardly up to his highest level; at least in the fragments of 
Sophocles. Indeed, there is hardly any part of the Collectanea 
Critica which, in my judgment, is not more convincing than this. 
It is of course written with his accustomed vigor and vast gram- 
matical knowledge ; but the conjectures do not attain, in most 
instances, to certainty. Cobet, like Bentiey, with whom alone he 
can be compared, is too fond of remodelling passages as they ought 
to be. 

Thus in fr. 574 : 

tpsu <ps"b rl zutJTuv ydp/ia /*£?£<«' an /.dfiotz 
~<>u yijs titiipabaavra xaO' bizi> ffriyrj 
-uxm?,^ axooaai ipaxdduq sbdobffrj <ppevi\ 

Cobet, following Stobaeus in omitting <peu <pzb, and adding r.oti after 
).dj3ot<; t proceeds to change robroo to mode, ' refertur enim rovds ad 
id quod sequitur,' and explains zobrou as introduced by Plutarch 
(who quotes this line in his life of Aemil. Paulus c. I) to illustrate a 
previous remark. But if Stobaeus agrees with Plutarch in writing 
zobrou, it seems likely that the word was found by both Plutarch 
and Stobaeus in the source from which they drew ; hence that xori, 
not zobrou, is the suspicious word. Fr. 795, 

'AXpealftoiav 5jv 6 yswijaas xarrjp 

is cited by Priscian as an instance of a trochee in the first foot of an 
iambic trimeter. Cobet asks 'Who will believe Priscian in this 
statement? Certainly no one. Accordingly Nauck edits 'AXvea- 
aiPotav. I should much prefer 

(rrjv) 'AAipeoiftotav r)v yevvijaas izar-qp.' 

What then is to be done with those time-honored instances '/xro- 
nidovTHS Gzi,p-o. Theb. 487, napOevonaios 'Apzas 547 ? Surely the 
article before 'AXyeo. is strange, not to say incredible. Are we to 
deny that Priscian quoted correctly ? And if he quoted correctly, 
is it certain that his view of a trochee in the first foot is impossible ? 
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We believe that a larger investigation of this point, especially in 
Latin, might tend to modify what is at present held to be incontro- 
vertible. But even short of this, we should still much prefer Nauck's 
expedient (the ordinary one) to anything so meaningless and so 
perfectly gratuitous as the insertion of zyv. 

Fr. 850 is thus given by Nauck from Stobaeus : 

/J.TJ /lot xpo<pa~wv pr/Skv ijsfej?' £-«?. 
xX.rJ'Opov yap ouSiv * wq 8'dv ei>-ezs<; Xdfiocc, 
yXuxrarjZ xpixpaXuv ouSkv ob Slipyszai. 



Cobet alters a<? <S' to u>8\ suggests sbzpxis or £U~ayis for ebxezis, and 

rewrites the third line, 

yXmairrji; 81' 00 xpixpalov ob Stip%szai. 

This seems very violent. Hermann conjectured w? 8' «v euo-zeys*; 
Xafitfi. But zb-szkz in the sense of ' careless,' ' lightly heard,' would 
be quite in accordance with usage. Perhaps, then, retaining this or 
reading eurrerw? Adprjs, we might translate, ' but however carelessly 
you may have received (heard) it (Aa/Jjj), there is nothing 
secret which does not find a way out through the tongue.' Or we 
might retain Xdftots ' there is no secret that does not get out, in such 
a way that you can hear it only lightly,' i. e. to the extent of 
your being able to say, it left no impression on your mind and can- 
not therefore have been divulged by you. Campbell very boldly 

Conjectures u>s 8' av euXafirJ Xoyocs. 

M. Pappogeorgios is a Greek who has attended the lectures of 
Prof. Moriz Schmidt, and encouraged by him, has tried his hand 
on the Tragic fragments. His little book of 56 pages is written in 
modern Greek, in a tone of modesty very becoming in a tiro. He 
has studied ' the great Hollander ' with care, and criticizes him with 
deference, yet freedom. At times his remarks are acute. Fr. 699 : 

TtpoS 8' olov fj^stq Sal/xov' <u? epu>za. 
o<; ouze zobxtstxES ouze zijv %dpiv 
oTfJev, iiovTjV 8' effzepSe zijv 6.tzX.G>s dixyv. 

Of these three lines the two last are quoted by Plutarch Mor. 761 
F, who expressly states the connexion to be that Hades does the 
will of no god but Love. Hence epwza would seem to be genuine. 
Pappogeorgios suggests that a verse is lost conveying this mean- 
ing. May not however this connexion be retained by simply 
reading ws "Epwz' Syecv ' for estimating Love ' ? i. e. think what 
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sort of god Hades is for rating love : Hades whose only considera- 
tion is the strict rigor of justice. Another plausible suggestion of 
Pappogeorgios is that we should read izpoaazJjvai for Tzpouzijvac in fr. 
591, spoken of serpents coming up to the table and twining them- 
selves round the food and cups, 

-poeezijvat. piar/v 
zpi~t%av ap.<p\ tylza xai xapyrjffta, 

though it seems so obvious that it is difficult to believe it has not 
been made before. But M. Pappogeorgios must forgive me for 
refusing to accept such Greek as ,a)j xaios in the sense of not 
virtuous (p. 35), or such metre as 

jrtuTov p.iv duv elvac ypij zov dtdxovov (p. 40). 

Prof. Campbell, comparatively a veteran in these studies, has 
made several conjectures worth attention. I propose to review 
some of these, following Nauck's order. 

fr. 86. 

<?£ivo<j yap ipTzsc; xXvuzos e<; re ztlftaza. 
xal Tipoz zd fto.zd, yJuxuOsv 7ziv7}S w/r/p 
<XYj8' ivzuywv 8uvo.tz' «v wv Ipa zwyzlv. 

Madvig thus alters this, xai ~po(; zd /Sard y&Tzot jfilsc • rfvij? d" avijp 

odd' ivTtr/Jbv, etc., a conjecture in which we trace the same want of 
nice metrical perception which is observable in so many of his 
emendations. Campbell's conjecture ?.a\ zd-xpdaixza is ingenious 
but tautologous. Surely an antithesis, instead of being flat and 
feeble, is what we look for. From this point of view I prefer 
pifaka, the conjecture of Vater. Cobet has a short article on the 
beginning of this fr. in which he supports dyyiazrp against the other 
variants alayjazr^ and rfiiazrp satisfactorily. 

fr. 122. 

rjp.aiUTov xuopetov f t p(0ri Tro/et. 
•jbti.oz yap kirzt fiapftdpoiz OuryzoXeXv 
jipureiov apy^Oev yipos zw lipuvw. 

This fr. is quoted by Hesych. from the Andromeda. The first 
word has been variously emended, alp6p/5uzov, tepoQuzov, Iviabewv 
(Hense), i,iiiv Ouzvv (Campb.). As Andromeda was a human victim 
offered in expiation of the sea-monster which punished the sin of 
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Andromeda's mother, Cassiepia, it seems possible that the word 
was v/iufipoTw — a sacrificial victim, but a victim half-mortal. Be this 
as it may, there can be no doubt that the other two lines should be 
written, as Cobet corrects them, 

vop.o<; yap kart toioi jUapfidpats Kpi'ivio 
OuyxoAsr; [3pv~ttov apyjfisv ysvo^ } 

and so I had already myself corrected them, except that I incline 
to prefer yipas. The MS. has ylpos. 

fr. 145. 

vi/i et t(? 00 itdpsariv 8j suvwpoas. 

Campbell translates ' observe,' comparing the use of vmpa-j. But 
the scholiast on Pind. Isthm. 2, 68 quotes the word as an illustra- 
tion of d-wecriov = dvdyvwOi. Hence I imagine the sense to be 
either ' read out' or like da mihi ' explain.' 

fr. 146. 

Campbell's suggestion that the first of these four lines is to be 
separated from the remainder seems very probable. He considers 
the first verse to be a deprecation of oblivion of the Muse, the last 
three an address to Memory or the Power of Song. Accepting his 
correction eu-or/tordra for su-oT/idrars of MSS. I would arrange 
the metre as follows : 

AdOa Ilispidw; aruyspd 
xa\ dvdp(Tcog. m 8vvaai<; 
OvaTols euxoTpo-d-a pekitov 
av£%ouga. jStou ppayvv laOpoM. 

fr. 154. 
Campbell is less happy in dealing with this fr. In v. 1 the MSS. 

of Stobaeus give epviToq yap voaypa tout' £<prjp.epov xaxov, except B 

which gives >6<T7]p Ipu>ro<;. Nauck prints 

tu yap voarjp.0. toot l<pip.spo'j xaxov, 

after Dobree. Surely this is right, unless tout is to be expunged, 
for which there is no authority. Campbell gives v6tnj/i epatro^ to-)-', 
which is tame. In v. 4 xpuffTakkov ap-dauxr. -aioial^ ayr t Campb.'s 
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xai8e<; su-ayrj is not SO near the MSS. as Salmasius' xaldes affrayrj. 

Again, vv. 6, 7 : 

tIXos <5' (j y\)t).uq ouff oizwg defy OiXet 
out iv yzpulv to XTijp.a aup.wopov pivetv. 

C. translates ' But at last the sensation will not allow them to let go, 
nor yet is the acquisition one that is expedient to remain in the 
hands.' He rightly doubts the possibility of giving yop.uq this 
meaning : L. and S. give ' liquid ' as the signification here. The 
rest I should prefer to translate ' will neither as the boy drops it 
(follow his will), nor does the possession like remaining in his 
hands to their harm,' retaining the MS. reading arrupyopw. This 
gives a very good idea of what ice does when held ; it is too 
chilling to be retained conveniently, too watery to be got rid of in a 
moment. 

fr. 160. 

yXmsar^ /leXiatnjs tw xaTtpporyxoTC. 

I would translate ' the distillation of a honey tongue,' making 
ptXian-rfi a virtual adjective like rupawa n/.%--pa. This agrees better 

with the Homeric too xai a-u yX(6<T<>7jZ iilXiraq yXuxitov plzv adSrj. 

fr. 162. 
Casaubon altered the corrupt words of Hesych. oppaTo-dXoyya 
(?r t ab to Sjj.ixa.Ttav a~o Xoyyas 'irj/nv . This is not so certain as to pre- 
clude other attempts. Perhaps o',a,(/.d-(uv (o/jL,aarog?) xoOta A. 'i-qavv, 
Hesych. is illustrating SppdTewz -60oq. 

fr. 220. 

TzpvTzoda. piXea ray' oaa xXuo/iev 
Tp6yip.a jSd<rtp.a yip-u: -tldsai. 

So Campbell from the Bodleian codex. Nauck following a different 
MS. gives '/jprt -SSeiraiv. The rhythm of the passage is strongly 
in favor of the resolved forms. May not -pdxoda be interpreted 
' running rapidly forward ' ? This agrees better with the Homeric 
TzpoTruSi^Etv as well as with Tpo%tp.a [idaipu. 

fr. 221. 

otxwys yap xpOT^Ta TZTjXTiSiav p.lXr t 
Xi'jpa povauXott; ts %etpu>vT£ws 
vads axtprpp.a xwp.aadsr^. 
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Is it possible that the words -laaoxwviaq "Apv}<; quoted by the schol. 
on II. 18, 521 as used by Cratinus really come from this passage of 
Sophocles ? Hesych. i:i(Taox(bvr)Tov jiopov kiyouatv orav -tV<7)j. xara- 
•£piaOi\ns.s xvAz Ottu Tzopo<; a—oO&vtooiv. Ala%uXos Kprj(7<rats xdi Kpazvjoq. 
And again ~'.<Tnoy.(o^y]ru> Tzup\ ' -iffarj %piouaiv t ha rdyjov xaTaxacrjrai. 
Phot. Lex. Tztaaoy.wvrJTu) xup'l ' ra> evxavro) ' i-ne'l r& %piop.eva rUaarj 
•/pk-rai ■ Alayvhx; KpijaaaK;. From these passages it would appear 
that three expressions from the scenic writers were known to the 

lexicographers, -tffaoy.iovias apyq, raneoxio'jr^oq popoq, -lontry.wvr/Tw 

-up. The last was used by Aeschylus in his Kprjnaai ; the second 
is also quoted from the KpT t aaai and from Cratinus : whence we 
may perhaps conclude it was found in some play of Cratinus, 
either taken exactly from Aeschylus, or as is more likely adapted 
from the expression in the A'prjetrat. Hence the remaining raoooxu)- 
•Aa<; apys need not come either from Cratinus or Aeschylus ; and if 
not, it might well belong to Sophocles. I would emend the line 
then as follows : 

'jaouq t Ipr/poi iziaaoxioviaq "' Apr^z, 

explaining of a desolating war which emptied the temples, either 
by burning in pitched robes the officiating functionaries, or (more 
probably) by setting in and about the buildings themselves masses 
of pitch and so burning them. The first line would then describe 
the cessation of the usual accompaniments of peace, music and 
festivity ; unless indeed we suppose the various instruments formed 
part of the temple-worship. 

fr. 235. 

elr rjp.ap aufsi piaaov op.<paxo$ tutzov 
xai y.Xherat ye~f xa—oTzzpxouTai fiorpvs 
dtiirj <5e Taaa ripnezat jiXairr(>up.ivq. 

Campbell retains xai xXhsrat yt, translating ' ay and as the day 
begins to decline.' But in this sense ys is a most unmeaning 
addition : I should prefer to make [il>Tpuz the subject, ' ay and the 
bunch slowly changes color and grows dark.' But the emendation 
of Meineke yXuxabezai re is, I think, rightly admitted by Nauck. 
For ftXaff-oupivr) Meineke, Theocr. p. 419, proposed xXdgToo rd^jj. 
It would be neater to suppose a rare verb xXatjTsTv, the participle of 
which has survived in this passage alone. 
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fr. 2 59 . 

Tpaybs yzX.mvr^ xipyvoq Iza-naraxai. 

' xsXaurjs corruptum ' says Nauck. The expression however is 
appropriate enough of the rugged tortoise-like skin which Io 
assumes in her transformation from a smooth woman to a cow. 

fr. 270. 

Hesych. aeXXuOpi^ • irocxiXdOpiz • ij -xupswpou*; xal ffuve^ei? e%ouaa 

raj Tpr/ag. Perhaps Tzaprjopous xal aauveyz'u; 'sprawling and not 
continuous.' 

fr. 286. 

yost TTpii'z avSp\ au>p.a ■kovXuizous oiztoq 
■nixpa xpa-ladat yvr/atoo ippoWj'iazoq. 

Both Nauck and Campbell consider this passage corrupt. Yet it 
seems translatable. ' Be minded to shift from your real thoughts, 
keeping close to your man, as a polypus changes color in body 
keeping close to its rock ': i. e. become all things to all men, 
following the complexion of the thoughts of the person you happen 

to be with. The Construction is voei rpa-ladai yv. <ppmf t paras izpos 
as/dp}, OTiu>q t:(>u\u-oi><; (rpi-szat) ornpa (~p'J<;) -irpa. This is cer- 
tainly the meaning of the well-known passage of Theognis quoted 

with it. 

fr. 293. 

IvvjXara Sola 
zpiyop.<pa Siaropzuffai <re Selrat. 

Possibly tp. diazupsor [a7ToSu]<Tai ae dal, or some similar supplement. 

fr. 299, 300. 

The words in Hesych. SotpoxXijs ai(u-/> and luipoxXS^ ot lovi ec suggest 
that an Oenone existed as well as an Ion. 

fr. 301. 

TzipSixoq iv xXzivols , Adrjva{u)v TtdyoK;. 

Lines like these go to disprove Cobet's remark Collect. Crit. p. 189 

On Phil. 137 1 sa xaxws adrobs a-jzoXXuffOai xaxobq, ' Quis qui non 

hebetem et obtusam habet aurem, ferre potest tarn elumbem et 
immodulatum versum ? ' No one perhaps will be likely to alter 
the line of the Philoctetes in deference to this opinion. Yet I must 
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confess to a doubt whether Sophocles could have admitted (fr. 306) 
11b fialXov rj Xsuxw XiOot Xcuzij azdOpij. 

fr. 396. 

kytbpz 0' affzpwv p.izpa xou xepiozpixpaz 
Bicvoo ^uX.d^sig aziOda nrjpavzrjpia 
vs&'j zs itotp.avzijpaiv hOaXaaaioiq 
"Apy.roo gzpixpdi; re xdi xuvoq ipoypd'j Sugvj. 

I am not Inclined to give up my conjecture a-il-va, which suggests 
a beautiful picture of the glittering constellations whose succession 
marks the divisions of the night-watches, for Campbell's czixzd 
' brands ' on horses, etc., to prevent their being stolen. For if this 
was what the poet wrote, it is inconceivable that he should have 
gone on to mention the Bear and the Dog, — obvious illustrations 
as they are of another use of the stars as guiding the earliest 

fr. 398. 

zw yap xazws xpdaeovzi p.opla pia 
vol; iaztv ' su -aOdvza <?' yplpa tpO&vsi. 

So Campbell, ' but when he has enjoyed, Day is beforehand with 
him before he looks for it' This is not far from elff kzipa Oavslv. 
But I still think my own so -aOdvza 0' ijzipa Oavzvj the more imme- 
diate suggestion of the MS. corruption. 'To the unfortunate a 
single night is an infinity ; if a man has had enjoyment, two 
nights are amply enough for death,' i. e. to bring death. He 
is either unhappy and lives in one night an age of woe ; or his 
happiness is liable to be ended at the shortest notice. The con- 
struction is xazd (Tuveo-iv. From popia the general idea 'more than 
enough ' must be supplied before the infin. Oa-jzlv, 

fr. 406. 
zod Trpnpepze'pou is ' the elder,' not ' the mightier ' as C. 

fr. 412. 

vbv <5' oiizs p ix dwdwvog oozs UuOu&v 
yo . . . ziq u'j 7re(aec£v. 

Nauck suggests yodXwv. Pappogeorgios )-"'-"?'. which he says 
Montfaucon had made before him. This seems likely. 
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fr. 430. 

ivddX-ezai p.iv abzos, kzoizza S' i;j.k 
laov ixezpwv 3ipOo.AiJ.6v, maze zixzovos 
rtapd azdOfxrjV lovzo; opOouzai xavwv. 

Ruhnken corrected the MS. reading eW SXXszac or r] (? SXXezac 
to ivOdX-ezat. Pappogeorgios seems to be right in preferring rj 
OdX-ezai. The two following verses are I think wrongly explained 
by Campbell. The idea is not that the looks of Pelops are chaste 
glances not exceeding the limit prescribed by Hippodamia's eye, 
but that the fervid glance of the one is met by as fervid a look of 
the other, ' measuring a glance to equal my own, as a carpenter's 
rule is kept straight while he moves along the line.' The line 
drawn from Pelops' eye to Hippodamia's is exactly parallel to that 
from hers to him. 

fr. 479. 

I agree with Pappogeorgios in preferring the reading of most 
MSS. 

-at; Srjz' kyib Ovfjzo; y uv kx Ovr/Z/j; T£ (pb; 

to that of Nauck, 

■Kwq dvjz' iytoy av Ovyjzo; &v OvyziJ; re <pb;. 

fr- 5I5- 
xpixpOii; 8' otzu yijz xe'.zat Ovrjzo; 
zov azavza %povov. 

' Suspicantur Ov-qzo; significare mortuus: quod quum fieri non 

possit repone 

xs'izai zeOvem; zdv a-avza %povov. 

Praecedens TAI absorpsit TE sequens et 0NEQI in 0vr t z6; est 
corruptum.' Cobet p. 192. 

fr. 527. 

avow; ixslvo; ' al 5' avouazlpu>; in 
h.£~ivov 7jp.uva.vz0 "j* xdpzepov. 

The allusion is to the crime of Tereus, and the revenge which 
Procne and Philomela took upon him by killing Itys and serving 
him up to his father as a meal. This shameless action might well 
be described by the word xuvzepcbzaza. Phot. lex. p. 188 xuvzepwzaza 
xa\ xovzazwzaza Xiyooatv, and he mentions Aeschylus as using the 
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word. If Sophocles followed that form of the story mentioned by 
Ovid Met. vi 610 sqq., Tereus whilst vescitur inque suam sua 
viscera congerit aluum asked to see his son ; upon which 

Sicut erat sparsis furiali caede capillis 
Prosiluit Ityosque caput Philomela cruentum 

Misit in ora pairis. 

fr. 593- 

Here I have a twofold charge to bring against Prof. Campbell, 
(1) of misinterpretation, (2) of misrepresentation. I will quote the 
whole passage. 

xu,ar}s ds TzivOoq Xayydvv) izwloo Slxrjv 
fjrcq (Tuva/tTzairOetGa fiouxoXw; oito 
pdvdpacs & l~~sicuaiv dypiu. %ep\ 
Olpoq OepiaOfi £avO<jv abyivtov axo, 
G—aaOzlGa 8 iv let/j.wvi Ttoro.p.ituv tzotcuv 
ISrj trzias stStoX.ov avyaadeXiy 5izo 
xovpdis (i.-ip.usz dtarsztXpivrj^ <p6fir/$. 

On v. 5 I wrote (Journal of Philol. IV, p. 254) 'a^aadCia ; the MSS. 
reading is surely right ; it is the natural sequence of Oipoq Ozptadf, 
zavOdv au//»v &r«, ' and then when she has thus had her hair torn 
away.' The genitive izoraniwv izormv is either dependent on Xetpwvi, 
or more probably perhaps on -axiaq eJSwXov.' Prof. Campbell says 
Mr. R. Ellis would explain 'Led by the halter,' understanding the 
following words to mean 'on the smooth surface of the water' 
Nothing could be farther from my meaning. In suggesting that 
-or. -orwv depended on Xetpwvt I meant to translate ' a meadow of 
river- waters,' at the same time that I thought the second view 
given above more probable. And so I still consider it. ' Then 
when she has thus had her hair pulled off, sees in a meadow the 
reflection (axtdq dSwXov) from the glassing river-waters of her 
mane, now shamefully plucked bare beneath the knife.' 90^, 
on this hypothesis, depends no less than axtdq and ttor&v on efdwXov, 
u-d is constructed with xm>pai<;. On Campbell's view, I can find no 
legitimate construction for xoupalq ; otherwise there would I suppose 
be no objection to his taking u-o with him as the word on which 
-orwv depends, ' reflected by (? under) the waters.' 
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fr- 595- 
tzoXX' iv xaxoiei Ov'Jids eovijOels opq. 

'A soul in misery sees much asleep,' Campb. Rather 'a soul 
lulled to sleep in sorrow sees much.' 

fr. 601. 

■KoXXwv d' iv izolvTzkridiq izlXzTai 

out ax euyevimv taffXdq out a^pslcav. 

For -sXiTai perhaps ysXarat. ' He is derided as one of the mob.' 

fr. 6 1 8. 

ob yap -hot av yivotr «> aa<paXrfi i:6Xi$ 
iv 7j to. pAv Sixaia xal to. adxppova 
Xdydyv naTeiTac, xtoriXoq d' avrjp Xafiibv 
izavoupya yzpai xivTpa xrjdeuet izoXiv. 

The combination XdySyv, xwrilos recalls the alternative words XdxT'.q, 
xco-aXcq a pestle. May not the assonance xwTaXtq xcoTiXog have 
suggested to Nicocreon the peculiar form of execution (pounding 
with a pestle) by which he punished Anaxarchus' pestilent 
prating? Ovid, Ibis 571. 

fr. 720. 

<f>axaAou%oi 
/iTjTipss alyes t i-KiixaariSwv 
ydvov dpTaXijrwv avaupalvoiev. 

It is surely unlikely that Sophocles would recall a familiar passage 
of Aeschylus and make so childish an alteration. Read therefore 
izovov dpTaXfywv, Ag. 54. 

fr. 721. 

Eustath. Od. p. 1923 yipov ypdp.pa, rouTiffTi Xoyos ' Xiysi Si, <paai, xa\ 
ZotpoxXrjz xXrjOuvTtxws au yap yipovTa ftouXsusis. 

Probably Xdyov has fallen out after ftouXeuets, ' aged words,' a 
plural or collective singular. 
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fr. 736. 

m Ttdides, u>$ av /xyjr anaideuruiv fiporwv 
5o7.Wjj.ev elvai xd-odrjfxouvro^ izarpoq. 

Campbell excellently xd-oXypoovroq. 

fr. 751. 
yivotro xb\v axZouTog iv ri/xalq dvijp . 

The word a-Xouros is so rare as to be suspicious. Comparing fr. 86, 
9, dixrscSsq awp.0. xai duo-wvu/xov I incline to think aXooros is what the 
poet wrote here. 

The following conjectures on some Euripidean and other tragic 
fragments may fitly find a place here. 

Eurip. fr. 167. 

ij yap Soxrjirtg izarpdat xa7da$ elxivat. 
ra izoXXa raurrj ylyverat rixva izipi. 

Cobet, who considers this passage desperate, adopts the stringent 
remedy of altering v. 2 as follows : 

ra ~6X£ o/xota ixr)rp\ ycyverac rixva. 

It is less violent to Suppose rixva Tripe a corruption of rexvoa-opeXv, 

a word which from its rarity might easily have been misunderstood. 
I would translate ' why, the belief is that children resemble their 
fathers. In most cases generation follows this course.' 

Eurip. fr. 1008. 

dovXoiat yap re %5tp.zv ol l).tbds.poi. 

Heath's ro>. for re is generally accepted : ol is variously changed to 
in y or o'iS' (Pappogeorgios, p. 47). More probably it was 0? (old), 
' It is by our slaves we live as free,' which excellently suits the 
words of the scholion (Pind. Pyth. 4, 71), in which the line is 
quoted <>l olxirai rmv Ssa-orwv robq tzovou^ diaXbovoi rjj depaizeia. 

Critias fr. 1. 

9. e'jreir' i-scdi] rd/i<pavrj jxiv ol vojxot 
aTzvjyov auroug epya /nj -izpdaoziv fila, 
XdBpa <f l-paaaov [raura], rr/vtxaurd /xoc 
Soxsl Tzuxvuq rij xai aofus yvw/xijv dvijp 
yvwvai. 
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So I would write this passage. The MSS. omit radra, 

V. 17. «»? Hare Saipwv a<p8iru> 6dXXwv flew 

vou) r axoumv xal pXiniDV <ppovmv re xal 
■Kpoai%U)V T£, radra xai fbatv ffecav <popu>v. 

re radra appears to be a corruption of rocadra, a cognate accusative 
after r.poai-^wv, 'paying such attention,' viz. as has been described in 
the previous verses, and is again detailed in the following : 

S? Ttav to Xeyfibj iv fiporols axouaerai 
ro dpw/xeyov Si izav IdeXv duvrjasrat. 

R. Ellis. 



